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PROSPECTUS    OF   A   FRUIT 
DISTRIBUTING    COMPANY 


(1) — To  be  an  association  of  leading  men  of 
California — with  the  object  of  promot- 
ing the  preserved  fruit  industries  of  the 
State. 

A  plan  to  bring  about  a  true  economic  (i.  e., 
rational)  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, with  fair  (therefore  not  excessive) 
profits  to  all  legitimate  factors,  and  therefore 
fair  prices  to  consumer. 

(2) — To  accomplish  this,  not  merely  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect means  of  increasing  the  consump- 
tion   of    California's    preserved    fruits — 
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and     so     develop     increased     production 
zvifli  fair  returns  to  producers. 

The  success  of  this  plan  will  depend  upon 
the  decree  of  confidence  it  inspires  in  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  whose  sup- 
port is  needed:  i.  e.,  growers,  packers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  and  their  sellers — and,  ul- 
timately, the  consuming  public. 

(3) — Hence  the  men  identified  with  it  must 
be  men  of  means — respectively,  financial 
credit.  For  though  no  very  large  investment 
of  money  is  required,  it  must  be  known  that  the 
money  is  promptly  available  if  required. 

(4) — They  must  be  well  known  men  of  good 
reputation — whose  names  are  a  guaran- 
tee of  good  faith. 

(5) — They  must  be  willing  to  join  the  move- 
ment  with   direct   nioney-niakijig   as   the 


secondary  incentive.  This  incentive  is 
not  barred  by  any  means,  but  distinctly 
included;  included  on  a  (more  or  less) 
non-speculative  basis.  Failure  cannot 
cause  large  losses,  and  success  cannot 
bring  them  large  returns. 

THE  MOTIVES. 

They  are  stated  without  intention  of  plac- 
ing them   in  the  order  of  their   importance. 
That  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  judgment: 
(1) — Direct  profit — the  nearby  dollars;  a  cer- 
tain  moderate    percentage   on    the    sales 
to  be  set  aside  as  net  profit  to  the  asso- 
ciation,   regardless    of    all    other    condi- 
tions. 
(2) — Indirect  and  remote  profit;  arising  from 
increased    production    and    commerce    in 
California;      increased     population;      in- 
creased business  opportunities. 


(3) — Patriotism.  State  patriotism:  "For  Cal- 
ifornia!"— and  incidentally,  national  pa- 
triotism: the  United  States  vs.   Europe. 

(4) — Still  higher  and  larger  considerations: 
The  reformation  of  business  to  meet  the 
demands  of  industrial  and  social  evolu- 
tion. 

To  combat  monopoly  subject  to  uncon- 
trolled greed,  and  substitute  a  group  of 
automatically  regulated  co-operative 
units. 

To  provide  fair  and  steady  profits  in 
fairly  competitive  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

To  make  room  for  honesty  and  real 
ability  as  against  unfairness  and  incom- 
petency. 


To  promote  the  power  of  man  as  against 
the  power  of  money. 

To  eHminate  speculation  and  its  demor- 
aHzing  results. 

To  covmteract  premature  (therefore 
disastrous)  socialistic  endeavors  by  pro- 
viding fair  prices  for  consumers  and  let- 
ting than  sec  that  they  are  fair. 

To  give  legitimate  stability  to  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system — based  on  economic 
principles. 

(5) — Still  higher  (or  is  it  higher?):  The 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Golden 
Rule  in  business. 

Make  the  order  5 — -1 — 3 — 2 — 1  if  you  like; 
transpose  the  figures  any  way  you  wish;  the 
sum  is  the  same. 
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Give  to  each  motive  its  relative  value  as 
you  see  it;  wipe  out  the  two  or  three  less  im- 
portant; the  result  is  still  attractive. 


The  company  to  be  organized  is  to  occupy 
a  position  different  from  that  of  any  present 
factor  in  the  business.  In  a  general  way  it 
will  assume  the  functions  of  the  large  com- 
mission and  wholesale  houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  New  York  and  a  few  other 
Eastern  commercial  centers ;  but,  of  course,  on 
entirely  different  lines.  It  will  seek  to  or- 
gam::;c  and  manage  distribution ;  and  through 
the  direct  and  indirect  power  of  this  organiza- 
tion increase  consumption;  and  through  these 
combined  factors,  increase,  improve  and  (to 
a  certain  extent)  regulate  quality  and  quantity 
of  production. 


In  order  to  determine  what  should  be  done, 
and  how,  we  must  first  ask  ourselves:  What 
are  the  present  conditions,  and  what  are  the 
conditions  we  want  to  substitute? 

And  to  get  down  to  practical  methods  we 
shall  have  to  focus  our  thoughts  on  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  industry.  Let  that 
branch  be  one  that  (to  the  proponents)  is 
nearest  to  home:  the  leading  product  of  our 
near-by  neighbor,  Santa  Clara  County — i.  e. 

PRUNES. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  this  industry 
in  this  State?  It  is  well  to  be  informed  on 
this  subject;  but  the  details  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. W^e  find  at  once  that  its  course 
has  run  parallel  to  that  of  every  other  indus- 
try of  this  kind  which  has  finally  come  to  an 
unsatisfactory  issue. 


Except,  perhaps,  that  with  the  growing  high 
pressure  tendency  of  the  times  it  has  run  its 
course  unusually  fast. 

The  present  condition  is:  growers  realize 
unsatisfactory  returns  for  their  lahor  and 
capital;  distriI)Ution  is  subject  to  "frenzied" 
speculation  and  unthinking  haphazard  "mer- 
chandising"; distributors  get  exorbitant  prof- 
its— or  lose  monev  and  go  to  the  wall;  con- 
sumers  pay  an  exorbitant  price — or  pay  less 
than  the  l)are  cost  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Consumption  is  not  equal  to  the  supply 
— is  not  growing  as  it  should  be  (considering 
the  value  of  the  prune  as  an  article  of  food)  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  California  has  vast 
tracts  of  suitable  prune  lands  that  remain 
undeveloped  for  this  lack  of  demand. 

No  organization — no  system.  Competition 
running  riot. 


Growers  on  their  part  have  tried  to  rectify 
this — by  forming  exchanges — by  co-opera- 
tion; but  tliis  organization  has  been  only  par- 
tial.   It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Even  if  it  were  fairly  complete,  its  power 
could  only  extend  to  regulating  the  growers' 
price.  It  could  not  undertake  to  stimulate 
consumption  (by  advertising) ;  or  to  destroy 
speculative  distribution;  unless  all  the  actual 
and  possible  prune  lands  of  the  country  were 
under  the  control  of  one  compact  organiza- 
tion. 

\\'hich  is  manifestly  impossible — not  to  say 
undesirable. 


That  the  mere  control  of  the  supply  is 
worse  than  inefifective  is  hoary  history.  Mil- 
lions   (on   paper,   at   least)    have   been   made 


"cornering"  wheat  even  for  a  little  while; 
but  prunes  are  not  wheat.  People  must  have 
wheat;  they  can  get  along  nicely  wtihout 
prunes.  And  they  will  get  along  without 
prunes  if  the  distributive  service  refuses  to 
perform  its  work  properly  for  lack  of  adequate 
compensation. 

Increased  demand  without  such  control 
would  not  remedy  the  trouble  except  for  a 
short  while;  for  larger  demand  means  in- 
creased acreage;  increased  competition  among 


But  granted  that  increased  demand  is  the 
first  consideration — why  is  there  no  larger  de- 
mand ? 

The  main  trouble  is  that  the  public  doesn't 
know  how  good  prunes  are ;  good  to  the  palate, 
good  for  nutrition  and  health. 
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The  public  can  be  reached  by  advertising. 
Prunes  are  an  excellent  subject  for  the  adver- 
tisement writer.  There  are  many  and  strong 
points  for  him  to  dwell  upon. 

But  who's  to  pay  the  bill?  The  whole  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  system — actual  as 
well  as  prospective — will  get  the  benefit. 
Will  they  all  contribute  to  an  advertising 
fund? 


Besides,  look  at  the  way  prunes  are  offered 
for  sale !  Exposed  to  dust  and  dirt  and  germs. 
They  are  sticky  and  gather  dust  rapidly — 
and  hold  on  to  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  washed 
off  without  largely  destroying  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit.  And  so  they  look  unappetizing  to 
begin  with. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  price,  no  standard 
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of  value  in  the  retail  trade.  The  big  item  of 
freight  is  a  disturbing  factor.  One  grocer 
sells  good  prunes  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and 
they  become  merely  a  luxury  for  the  well-to- 
do.  Another  gets  a  big  price  for  medium 
grades — they  are  poor  value  to  the  consumer. 
Another  sells  prunes  that  should  have  been 
kept  at  home  and  fed  to  hogs;  they  bear  the 
heavy  cost  of  curing,  packing,  freight,  and 
dealers'  profits — and  are  very  poor  value. 
All  of  these  hinder  consumption  and  would 
counteract  the  efifects  of  advertising. 

Another  grocer  cuts  the  price — and  dis- 
courages his  fellow-distributors,  so  that  they 
keep  their  prunes  under  the  counter,  repress- 
ing rather  than  stimulating  demand. 

In  the  very  purchase  of  a  pound  of  prunes 
by  the  consumer  there  is  speculation.  "Pay 
the  price  and  take  your  chance." 


The  natural  thought  is: — 

"This  can  be  corrected  by  seUing  the  prunes 
in  packages  under  a  brand  with  a  fixed  retail 
price;  and  supporting  this  brand  by  adver- 
tising." 


That's  right  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  are 
you  going  to  protect  the  retail  price  without 
taking  care  of  the  wholesaler — for  to  deal 
direct  with  the  retailer  is  out  of  the  question. 

And  what  about  the  item  of  freight? 

And  as  to  advertising  the  brand — you  can't 
afford  to  do  even  that  without  getting  these 
two  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  way : 

(1) — The  antagonism  of  both  retail  and 
zi'holesale  grocers  to  advertised  package 
goods.  They  have  had  so  much  sad  ex- 
perience with  them;  are  so  tired  of  the 
yokes  placed  on  their  necks  by  advertis- 
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ing  manufacturers,  forcing  them  to  dis- 
tribute their  goods  on  a  percentage  that 
often  represents  a  loss — that  nothing  but 
irresistible  force  will  induce  them  to 
shoulder  another. 

That,  in  the  case  of  prunes,  this  is  a  barrier 
which  must  first  be  removed,  is  capable  of 
absolute  proof.  But  this  proof  leads  into  too 
many  details — and  must,  for  the  present,  be 
assumed. 

To  remove  this  barrier  will  take  some  time. 

(2) — 77;r  fact  that,  to  successfully  advertise 
a  prune  package,  necessarily  includes 
adz'crtising  prunes  in  general.  More 
than  half  the  advertising  ammunition 
would  have  to  be  directed  to  that  point. 
It's  not  like  advertising  a  brand  of  flour 
— or  e\en  crackers.  Such  work  cannot 
be     undertaken      until      the     advertiser 
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largely     controls     the     distribution  and 

(through  it)    the  supply.     And  no  plan 

heretofore   tried   or   suggested   can  ever 
bring  about  this  condition. 


And  so,  to  secure  a  fixed  and  protected  re- 
tail price,  and  to  make  advertising  feasible, 
something  else  is  required. 


We  have  been  looking  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  distributive  line.  What  do  we  find 
farther  up? 

Speculation.  The  big  commission  men  and 
wholesalers  manipulating  the  market;  some- 
times to  their  profit,  sometimes  to  their  un- 
doing; "small  fry" — wholesalers  and  large 
retailers — occasionally    trying    to    get    their 
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fingers  in  the  pie — and  often  getting  them 
into  the  flame.  Others  looking  on  helplessly 
— largely  ignorant  of  what's  going  on — and 
generally  indifferent. 

The  whole  trouble  concentrates  itself  into 
this  one  word,  Speculation. 

Haphazard,  indiscriminate  buying  and  sell- 
ing. 

Ignorance  or  disregard  of,  this  economic 
fact :  that  in  a  rational  distributive  service 
there  is  but  one  seller,  the  producer  or  manu- 
facturer ;  Init  one  buyer :  the  consumer ;  that 
between  these  two  there  is  but  one  fair  price 
— that  which,  with  all  proper  costs  and  profits 
deducted,  will  yield  the  producer  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor  and  cajMtal;  that  between  these 
two  factors  all  others  are  carriers  and  dis- 
tributers— each  entitled  to  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  services  rendered;  fair — no  more,  and 
no  less. 
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And  that  whoever  gets  more  is  doing  it  at 
the  expense  of  somebody  else;  and  that  who- 
ever takes  less  is  creating  the  opportunity  for 
some  one  else  to  get  too  much. 

And  that,  until  prices  and  profits  can  be 
fairly  regulated,  the  waters  of  commerce  will 
remain  a  whirlpool  instead  of  becoming  a 
smooth  and  steady  stream. 


How  can  prices  and  profits  be  regulated  ? 

Of  course,  we  know  there  are  two  answers 
ready — but  to  merely  name  them  is  to  dismiss 
them. 

(1)  Irresponsible  Monopoly.  (2)  Univer- 
sal Co-operation  (socialism). 

The  monopolist  has  had  his  chance.  As  a 
business  reformer  he  is  a  failure — at  least  as 
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a  rule.  He  acquires  a  power  with  whicli  he 
might  transform  business  conditions;  but  he 
succumbs  to  the  universal  human  passion  selfis- 
ness — greed. 

And  yet   witliout  power   there   can   be   no 
effective  action. 


The  plan  to  be  adopted,  therefore,  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  power  and  at  the  same  time 
put  a  curb  on  selfish  greed.  It  must  secure 
power  through  co-operation — by  nwkiui^  co- 
operation attractive — by  creating  confidence 
among  all  interested  factors. 

It  must  give  these  factors  a  birdseye  view 
— so  that  each  can  see  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  other. 

Some  one  must  take  the  reins;  must  dictate 
and  at  the  same  time  shozv  plainly  that  the 
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dictation  is  just  and  good  for  all.  He  must 
go  into  the  work  on  a  non-speculative  basis; 
not  necessarily  as  a  labor  of  love,  but  with 
fair  chances  for  only  reasonable  returns. 

And  as  this  is  not,  ordinarily,  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  risk  time,  labor  and  some  capital, 
he  must  be  attracted  more  or  less  by  the  other 
incentives  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper. 

He  must  not  only  propose,  but  put  into  exe- 
cution, practical  methods  to  increase  con- 
sumption; provide  fair  prices  for  producer 
and  consumer — and  distribute  the  legitimate 
gross  profit  fairly  to  the  various  distributive 
factors. 

Ultimately,  he  must  be  able,  in  a  measure, 
to  regulate  production;  by  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  methods  of  cultivation; 
by  discouraging  excessive  acreage,  etc. 
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Such  is  to  be  the  task  of  the  "THE  NEW 
WAY  CURED  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY." 

In  ordinary  terms,  its  business  will  be  to 
buy  and  sell  California  preserved  fruits;  and, 
to  begin  with,  Prunes;  and  to  buy  and  sell 
prunes  according  to 

THE  NEW  WAY. 


The  first  and  most  important  feature  of 
"The  New  Way"  to  do  business  is 

ABSOLUTE     PUBLICITY. 

The  whole  plan  and  every  detail  of  opera- 
tion— costs,  profits,  expenses,  sales — are  to  be 
a)i  open  book. 

This  will  be  the  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  power. 
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This  will  create  confidence  and  help  largely 
to  secure  the  needed  co-operation. 

Grower,  packer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  are 
to  know  just  what  each  factor  earns,  and  why. 
All  of  them  are  to  know  just  what  the 
Distributing  Company  earns — what  the  ser- 
vices consist  of  and  why  the  compensation  is 
no  more — and  no  less. 

The  grower,  getting  as  his  share  but  15,  or 
20,  or  30,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  retail  price, 
shall  know  what  becomes  of  the  balance. 

The  retailer  making,  say  (for  illustration 
only)  15  per  cent  on  a  five-pound  package  of 
prunes,  shall  know  that  he  is  well  paid  in  com- 
parison with  others ;  that  he  cannot  make 
more  and  be  just  to  growers,  consumers,  fel- 
low-distributors, carriers,  advertising  media, 
etc. 
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The  farmer  shall  gradually  learn  that, 
while  mere  "keeping  store"  may  be  easy,  suc- 
cessful retailing  means  hard  work — does 
not  mean  standing  or  sitting  behind  a  counter 
with  a  pipe  or  cigar,  with  fan  and  newspaper. 

And  the  dealer  shall  cease  lo  think  of  the 
grower  as  having  a  snap — taking  up  Govern- 
ment, or  inexpensive  land,  planting  trees  and 
basking  in  the  sun,  or  resting  in  the  shade 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Every  detail  of  the  business  will  be  subject 
to  inspection  of  all  interested — of  course 
upon  some  definite  plan  to  be  defined  later. 


From  what  has  been  said  before  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  following  conditions  are  essen- 
tial : 

(1) — To  sell  in  packages. 
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(2) — To  sell  under  a  brand. 

(3) — Careful  uniform  grading. 

(4) — Poor  quality  barred — unless  in  bulk. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  state  the 
factors  we  have  to  deal  with : 

(A) — Demand  by  consumers. 
Fairly  steady — but  not  large  enough  for 
present  supply  when  crops  are  good. 
Undeveloped ;  not  what  it  would  be  if 
the  food  value  and  taste  of  good  prunes 
were  better  known. 

(B) — Consumer's  price. 
Very   unsettled.     Too   high   or   too   low. 
Subject     to     fluctuations     from     various 
causes. 

(C) — Wholesaler's,   retailer's  and  packer's 
profits. 
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(D) — Grower's  price. 
Unsettled — fluctuating       from       various 
causes    other    than    the    only    legitimate 
one — which   is:   size  of  crops.     Unsatis- 
factory. 

(E)— Supply. 
Fairly    steady — except     as     affected    by 
weather.     Both    acreage    and    "intensive 
farming"  are  matters  of  time. 
Undeveloped — great    possibilities    of    in- 
crease. 


We  want  to  remedy  these  conditions — 
where  shall  we  begin? 

The  natural  way  would  be  to  fix  the  grow- 
er's price  first ;  make  that  fair — add  fair  profits 
— the  costs  of  packing  and  distribution — and 
the  sum  will  be  the  fair  retail  price. 


But  we  are  not  in  control. 

We  find  a  machinery  of  distribution  made 
up  of  a  lot  of  unsettled,  jump-about  factors; 
and  if  we  are  going  to  steady  these  factors  we 
must  begin  by  nailing  dozvn  something.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  nail  it  down  in  just  the 
right  place — we  will  have  to  fix  it  where  we 
find  it — and  if  it's  not  quite  right,  we  can  shift 
the  position  when  the  machine  is  under  con- 
trol. 

That  something  is  the  retail  price  of  our 
package. 

We  cannot  fix  that  arbitrarily — it  must  be 
about  the  average  of  ruling  prices  for  the 
respective  grade.  By  packing  in  cartons — 
offering  clean,  sanitary  goods  and  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  grading,  we  get  a  little  lee- 
way, and  can  charge  a  little  above  the  aver- 
age— still  giving  better  money's  worth. 


We  must  charge  as  much  as  the  consumer  is 
wilhng  to  pay  us. 

No — that's  not  right  in  principle — it's  the 
necessary  result  of  present  circumstances.  In 
principle  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  as  low  a 
price  as  the  goods  can  he  produced  and  prop- 
erly distributed  for  with  a  percentage  for 
necessary  or  desirable  promotive  expenses. 
But  we  don't  know  what  that  figure  is.  We 
will  find  out  when  we  get  well  under  way. 
We  do  know  that  the  present  figure,  with  pres- 
ent method  of  distribution,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  grower;  and  we  are  going  to  try  and  see 
whether  oitr  method  will  make  it  "go  around." 

Later  on  the  retail  price  should  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year  (only)  on  account  of  large 
or  small  crops — or  more  economic  methods  of 
production  and  distribution.  But  such  fluctu- 
ation should  take  place  only  if  the  change  in 
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cost  per  pound  is  more  or  less  substantial  or 
has  endured  for  more  than  one  season. 


The  second  important  feature  of  "The  New 
Way"  is,  that  it  recognizes  but  one  price — the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  is  the 
money  that  belongs  to  the  producer — after  all 
hands  have  been  paid  off — retailer,  jobber, 
broker,  transporter,  packer. 

And  on  this  retail  price  all  hands  are  to  have 
a  percentage.  The  basis  of  figuring  profits 
will  be  stable  and  uniform  all  along  the  line. 
This  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
misconceptions  now  existing  on  this  subject. 
It  greatly  simplifies  the  whole  proposition  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  explain — to  understand  and 
to  execute. 
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We  will  assume  that  the  retail  price  agreed 
upon   for  a  certain  grade  of  prunes   is,   per 

pound   _ 10c. 

(1) — And  we  estimate  that  a  fair  profit 
for  the  retail  grocer  to  sell  this 
package — nice,  clean  goods — nice 
package,  and  w'ith  some  other  help 

in  selling  is 25  % 

(2) — Ditto  as  to  wholesale  grocer 10  % 

(3) — Certain  cash  discounts  prevail  in 
business.  They  stand  for  interest 
on  money  (worth,  say  5  per 
cent  per  annum)  and  "insurance" 
against  bad  accounts.  The  rate  is 
1  per  cent  a  month ;  and  if  we  make 
terms  to  wholesale  grocers  60  days, 

that  means _ 2  % 

(4) — To  maintain  uniform  prices  and 
profits  we  must  sell  the  goods  de- 
livered   to    the    wholesale    grocer. 
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The  retailer  must  pay  his   freight 
out  of  his  profit.* 

Call  this  freight  item 12>4% 

(5) — Profit  to  the  Association — com- 
pensation for  services  and  to  de- 
fray certain  specified  expenses. 
This    item     should    be    more    for 

about  the  first  10  years — say 2  % 

and  1  per  cent  thereafter. 

(  6 ) — Cost    of    packing   and    grading — 

say  73^% 

(7) — Incidentals,  etc 1     % 


Total  60% 


•This  is  not  quite  right.  The  fixed  price  as  regards  the  retailer 
is  thus  necessarily  only  a  minimum  price.  He  can  add  what  he  likes 
for  freight  and  expenses  due  to  local  conditions..  This  adjusts  itself; 
and  almost  always  the  minimum  price  will  be  the  price. 

Theoretically  we  should  pay  freight  to  the  retailer's  door ;  but 
this  is  impracticable  for  different  reasons ;  and  besides  is  not  neces- 
sary;  the  imperfection  is  but  slight.  Besides,  it  is  proper  for  retailers 
away  from  jobbing  centers  to  be  handicapped  (on  the  surface,  at 
least)  with  an  additional  freight  rate  against  those  located  in  cities  to 
which  the  goods  are  delivered  freight  paid — for  in  such  larger  places 
the  e-xpense  of  carrying  on  business  is  higher  than  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  the 
freight  is  comparatively  low — the  carload  rates  to  our  distributing 
points,  and  the  less  than  carload  rates  to  wholesale  grocers  tributary 
thereto  are  fairly  uniform.  The  Pacific  States  can  be  separately  pro- 
vided for. 
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This  would  leave  for  the  grower  40  per  cent. 
If  we  controlled  the  market — and  had  no  need 
of  spending  money  to  get  business  on  our 
brand  and  increased  demand  for  prunes  (and 
assuming  that  above  estimated  figures  tallied 
exactly  with  the  facts),  then  this  40  per  cent 
would  all  belong  to  the  grower.  But  condi- 
tions are  entirely  different. 

In  the  first  place,  the  items  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and 
6  are  all  uncertain  factors — speculative.  But 
we  don't  want  to  speculate.  If  we  have  esti- 
mated too  low,  we  don't  want  to  lose  that 
money;  if  too  high,  we  don't  want  to  make  it.* 

And  to  push  our  business — which  is,  in  fact, 
the  growers'  business — we  need  money  for 
promotive  purposes — advertising  of  one  kind 
or  another — including  as  the  first  and  most 
necessary  expense  salesmen. 


•For  the  Distributing  Company  would  put  itself  on  record  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  under  no  circumstances  are  their  profits  to 
exceed  2  per  cent  during  the  first  10  years  and  1  per  cent  thereafter. 
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It  would  do  the  growers  no  good  if  we  paid 
them  more  than  the  market  price.  \\'itliout 
something  done  to  increase  demand  for  our 
brand,  our  purchases  from  them  would  be 
very  small — and  our  inflated  price  would  be 
of  little  significance.  Our  business  is  to  bring 
about  better  market  prices — by  stimulating 
demand  and  systematizing  distribution.  Any 
other  way  of  increasing  the  growers'  revenue 
would  be  mere  charity.  ' 

The  price  we  pay  the  grower,  therefore,  is 
not  40  per  cent  (4c) — but  the  market  price, 
whatever  it  is. 


And  what  becomes  of  the  excess  obtained? 
This  excess  has  a  two-fold  purpose : 
(A) — It  is  a  fund  for  promotive  purposes. 
(B) — It    serves    to    equalize    uncertain    or 
fluctuating  factors. 
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Speculative  figures?  Yes, — who  guaran- 
tees us,  that  with  the  growers'  price  assumed 
as,  say  3c  per  pound,  the  average  price  of 
prunes  during  the  season  will  not  jump  to 
43/2C  or  5c  per  pound? 

And  who  then  would  be  justified  to  carry 
that  burden? 

\\'e  continue  our  reasoning  by  assuming 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  appears  that  the 
average  price  for  the  average  quality  of  the 
prunes  shipped  has  been  2^c  per  pound — 
there  would  thus  be  created  an  "excess"  of 
l3^c  per  pound — or  15  per  cent  on  the  retail 
selling  price. 

This  excess  is  set  aside  as  a 

RESERVE  FUND. 

This   fund   is  to  serve  the   following  pur- 
poses : 
(1) — First  of  all  to  act  as  the  balance  wheel 
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of  the  machinery.  Should  our  estimates 
of  costs  and  profits  (items  3,  4,  5  and  6 
prove  too  low  we  must  draw  on  the  re- 
serve to  balance;  and,  vice  versa,  should 
our  estimate,  anywhere,  prove  too  high 
the  difference  will  go  to  increase  the  re- 
serve. 

(2) — If  this  results  in  a  net  balance  (as  it 
should)  we  have  a  fund  for  promotion: 
salesmen,  printed  matter,  postage,  special 
profits  to  dealers,  bonus  to  clerks  and 
salesmen,  advertising  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 


The  principle  is  this :  that  net  reserve,  minus 
only  necessary  expenses,  theoretically  belongs 
to  the  grower — but  it  cannot  be  paid  to  him 
direct  to  his  advantage. 
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But  just  as  soon  as  prices  advance  in  the 
regular  course  of  business,  he  begins  to  draw 
on  this  reserve,  leaving  less  money  for  promo- 
tion— when  least  needed. 

Should  prices  decline  it  swells  the  reserve — 
leaving  more  for  promotion — wlicu  most 
needed. 


But  how  arc  the  retail  price  and  the  dis- 
tributive profits  (wholesale  and  retail)  to  be 
regulated  and  protected? 

By  our  retaining  absolute  control  of  them. 
We  ourselves  pay  the  profits — by  means  of 
draft  packed  with  every  case — in  endorsing 
which  the  retailer  agrees  not  to  sell  at  less 
than  the  stipulated  price. 

We  retain  virtual  ownership  of  the  goods 
until  they  reach  the  consumer  at  the  fixed  re- 
tail ])rice. 
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That  is  the  oily  price.  It  is  our  price  to  the 
wholesaler;  his  price  to  the  retailer — his  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Cutting  the  price  under  these  conditions  will 
be  a  legal  offense,  giving  us  an  action  for  dam- 
ages. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  cut  the  price  under 
these  conditions. 

The  profit  drafts,  when  properly  endorsed, 
will  be  payable  at  our  office  in  San  Francisco. 
They  may  be  deposited  as  cash  in  the  banks 
— or  retailers  may  send  them  to  their  whole- 
salers; and  wholesalers  may  send  them  to  the 
brokers — to  apply  on  account. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  very  heart  of  "The 
New  Way" — a  new  remedy  for  an  old  com- 
plaint. 

And  we  apply  the  new  idea  to  a  specific  in- 
dustry. 
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Conditions  in  the  prune  industry  are  unsat- 
isfactory. What  are  the  causes  ?  Same  as  those 
of  demorahzation  in  business  generally — ex- 
cept that  the  conditions  are  exceptionally 
acute.  In  other  words,  patient  has  indigestion 
— or  general  debility — and  has  it  very  bad. 
At  least  he  thinks  he  has  it  a  little  worse  than 
anybody  else  ever  had  it. 

Remedies  prescribed  heretofore  have  been 
cither  mere  quackery — or  "home  remedies" — 
or  else  so  "heroic"  as  to  be  impossil^le:  i.  e., 
monopoly  (individual  control),  or  "universal 
co-operation" — (government  control.) 

Remedy  (under  the  circumstances)  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Our  Remedy  provides  the  necessary  control 
— itself  properly  controlled;  secures  control 
through  co-operation ;  secures  co-operation  by 
making  it  attractive;  loses  control  as  it  fails  to 
maintain  co-operation. 
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Causes  business  to  become  business — work 
— service — usefulness;  with  adequate  compen- 
sation, graduated  according  to  ability  and 
natural  advantages;  represses  speculation  and 
gambling,  masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
business;  makes  room  for  true  business  ability 
— in  management,  organization,  system,  judg- 
ment; selling  and  advertising,  which  means 
useful  control  of  mind  over  mind;  store  ser- 
vice; SERVICE. 


Numerous  objections  may,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vanced against  the  feasibility  of  this  plan ;  they 
all  simmer  down  to  about  this:  "Too  much 
bother  leaving  the  beaten  path — getting  out  of 
the  rut — abandoning  'time-honored'  meth- 
ods"; ingrained  habit  of  doing  business  in  a 
speculative  way,  on  large  scale  or  small;  of 
looking  upon  competitive  business  as  necessa- 
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rily  a  "free"  scramble  as  to  who  can  most  suc- 
cessfully befog  the  issue  and  fool  or  get  the 
best  of  his  neighbor. 

It's  the  case  of  the  dyspeptic  who  either 
doesn't  know  what's  the  matter  with  him,  or, 
when  told,  is  sure  that  he  cannot  change  his 
habits  and  diet — and,  what's  more,  doesn't 
need  to. 

And  so  the  success  of  this  plan  depends 
largely  on  our  ability  to  find  }ncn  and  methods 
that  will  carry  the  "message  to  Garcia";  that 
will  make  it  clear  to  the  interested  parties : 

(A) — That  a  remedy  is  needed — that  a 
change  is  necessary,  or  at  least  highly 
desirable. 

(B) — That  this  is  the  remedy. 

(C) — That,  after  all.  it  is  pleasant  to  take; 
that  it  w'ill  not  "upset"  the  system. 
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The  practical  details — the  objections  and 
answers — the  flaws  and  safeguards — have  all 
been  gone  over  with  considerable  care  and  will 
be  taken  up  as  we  proceed — subject,  of  course, 
to  further  criticism  and  elucidation.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  other  important  features  of  the  "New 
Way." 


How  shall  we  stimulate  demand? 

To  a  certain  extent — perhaps  quite  a  large 
extent — this  end  will  be  accomplished  by  an 
improved  system  of  distribution — which,  from 
this  point  of  view,  exhibits  these  features : 

(A) — Safe  and  fair  profit  to  dealers — (espe- 
cially    retailers) — and     convenience     in 
handling  and  selling    (package) — sti)mi- 
lating  tlicir  efforts  to  sell. 
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(B) — The  influence  of  "the  New  Way" — the 
dignity  of  sound  business — securing  sup- 
port from  those  who  are  sufficiently  broad 
to  grasp  the  importance  and  far  reaching 
consequences  of  the  idea. 

(C) — Influence  on  the  consumer  through 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  of 
goods  in  packages;  giving  them  greater 
prestige  as  an  article  of  food ;  uniform 
price,  uniform  value,  confidence;  con- 
sumer ceases  to  "speculate" — knows  what 
he  is  buying. 


And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  need  for  further  and  more  direct  pro- 
motive work. 

No  such  need  would  exist  if  we  could  make 
the  majority  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  and 
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their  salesmen  and  clerks  feel  as  we  do  about 
the  New  Way.  Then  they  would  quickly 
'take  the  message"'  to  the  consumer. 

What  message? 

The  goodness  of  prunes;  the  special  merits 
of  packages;  and  of  our  brand;  and  even  (to 
some  degree)  the  spirit,  the  business  philos- 
ophy that's  behind  that  brand. 

We  may  hope  to  make  quite  an  impression 
in  two  or  three  years ;  to  win  their  confidence, 
good  will  and  support;  but  in  the  meantime 
we  must  find  some  other  way  of  reaching  the 
consumer. 

And  during  these  same  two  or  three  years 
our  way  to  the  consumer  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  advertising  is  barred  by  the  strong 
and  well  justified  antagonism  of  the  grocery 
trade  (retailers  especially)  against  advertised 
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package  goods;  a  groxving  antagonism,  inten- 
sified by  recent  additions  to  the  ranks  of  ad- 
vertising manufacturers  who,  with  or  without 
intent,  have  compelled  the  dealers  to  distribute 
their  products  without  a  real  profit — often  at 
a  real  loss. 

The  fact  is :  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  pres- 
ent business  methods  that  the  price  of  a  well- 
advertised  article  should  go  to  pieces  under 
the  stress  of  piratical  competition — unless  it  is 
adequately  protected;  and  what  other  plan 
(dealing  both  with  wholesalers  and  retailers) 
has  ever  succeeded  in  protecting  such  a  price? 

Very  few  manufacturers  have  honestly  tried 
to  do  it.  When  they  did  it  was  because 
their  goods  would  not  "stand  for"  the  waste- 
ful advertising  that  proceeds  without  the 
dealer's  support.  Some  of  them  failing  to 
maintain  prices,  and  the  dealer's  support,  have 
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gone  to  the  wall;  others,  through  the  large 
profits  on  their  goods  have  been  able  to  defy 
the  antagonism  of  the  grocers  and  force  them, 
through  heavy  advertising,  to  distribute  their 
goods.  ,      ji.,^-i 

Policy:  hire  the  press  to  rob  the  grocer. 

Is  there  money  enough  in  prunes — is  there 
steam  or  power  enough  to  drive  our  ship  of 
advertising  ogainst  such  a  strong  current? 


True,  this  antagonism  should  not  exist  with 
the  "New  Way";  it  is  the  grocer's  friend  and 
protector;  but  the  Iiabit  is  there — and  habits  of 
thought  as  well  as  action  are  not  readily  brok- 
en. We  will  try  to  break  that  habit — will  gain 
confidence — will  try  to  imdo  the  work  of  ille- 
gitimate advertisers  (who  are  ruining  the  soil) 
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so  that  advertising  will  become  easy  and  profit- 
able; because  we  zvant  to  advertise. 

But  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  month — and 
probably  not  in  a  year. 

The  expressed  or  unconscious  response  to 
our  appeals  will  be:  "We  have  been  fooled 
too  often." 

We  want  to  bring  about  a  condition  where 
the  grocery  trade  of  the  country  will  say  to  us : 
go  ahead,  advertise,  push  your  goods ;  you  are 
safe  and  sound;  increase  the  consumption  of 
good  goods;  of  goods  sold  in  the  right  way — 
the  business-saving  way;  we  are  with  you;  we 
are  ready  even  to  support  you — to  contribute 
some  share  of  our  profit  on  your  goods  to  in- 
crease their  popularity. 


And  yet,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  get  at 
the  consumer. 
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How  many  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls,  of  average  intelligence,  are 
there  behind  the  counters  and  on  the  soliciting 
wagons  of  the  retail  grocers  of  the  United 
States?    There  must  be  nearly  a  million. 

What  can  they  do,  if  they  try,  to  carry  our 
message  to  the  consumer? 

And  how  many  thousand  men  of  more  than 
average  intelligence  are  traveling  for  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  United  States 
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And  what  can  they  do,  if  they  trj  to  take 
our  message  to  the  retailer  and  his  clerks — for 
transmission  to  consumer? 

Apparently  there  isn't  much  power  there — 
at  least,  what  have  they  accomplished?  What's 
the  trouble?  Lack  of  organized  effort.  One 
pulls  this  way  and  the  other  that;  and,  natur- 
ally, with  no  encouraging  results  in  sight,  most 
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of  them  do  not  pull  at  all.  They  sink  into  a 
state  of  indifference,  become  automatons, 
ignorant  of  their  real  power  or  despairing  of 
any  opportunity  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

There  is  a  very  Niagara  of  energy  stored 
in  these  more  than  a  inillion  sellers  of  groceries; 
— and  magnificent  arc  its  possibilities  once  it 
is  given  impetus  and  direction. 


We  must  make  use  of  this  wasted  energy,  or 
unused  energy.  The  "spirit  of  the  New 
Way"  should  give  it  impetus  and  direction — 
gradually,  slowly — perhaps  very  slowly;  so 
slowly,  that  unless  backed  by  great  determina- 
tion and  persistency  on  our  part — and  by  a 
shoiv  of  real  success — it  may  "fizzle  out"  en- 
tirely. 
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We  will  do  our  utmost  to  stimulate  these 
people  with  a  business  gospel  that  vitally  af- 
fects their  prospects  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren; but  to  get  prompt  action  we  must  inter- 
est them  "just  in  the  same  old  way." 

Money;  pay;  compensation  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled;  financial  reward  for  doing 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  fellow  men. 

And  then  there  is  another  factor — ^their  em- 
ployers; almost  as  "human"  as  they.  They 
can  stimulate  and  intensify  the  efforts  of  their 
employees ;  and  we  may  have  to  specially  re- 
ward them  also  for  doing  that  which  is  good 
for  them  and  good  for  all. 


That  means:  bonus  to  salesmen  and  clerks; 
bonus  (extra  profits)  to  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. 
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Now,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

The  tentative  figures  of  costs  and  profits 
presented  a  while  ago  give  us  a  figure  for  the 
grower  which  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
present  market  price. 

It  must  be  so. 

If  the  figure  we  adopt  as  the  consumer's 
price  is  as  much  as  tlie  consumer  will  pay  for 
our  goods — our  clean,  sanitary,  properly 
graded  package  of  prunes;  and  if  the  profits 
fixed  for  wholesaler  and  retailer  are  as  low  as 
will  secure  their  iioruial  service  as  distributors; 
and  if  the  percentages  set  aside  for  our  part  of 
the  distributive  expense;  and  for  cost  of  pack- 
ing and  grading;  and  for  our  net  compensa- 
tion :  are  about  right — not  too  high — then  we 
must  come  out  with  a  balance  over  and  above 
all  costs  and  profits. 

This  excess  is  our  Reserve. 
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This  reserve  represents  the  earnings  of  the 
"Association";  not  for  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation (whose  earnings  are  limited  strictly 
to  the  percentage  set  aside  for  them)  but  for 
the  entire  productive  and  distributive  service 
— held  in  trust  by  the  (self-appointed)  agents 
and  guardians  of  the  industry;  to  be  expended 
for  the  industry's  best  interests. 


This  reserve,  however,  is  not  net  earnings, 
until  all  the  speculative  factors  of  our  schedule 
of  costs  and  profits  have  been  determined  and 
equalized.  Under  the  system  of  numbered 
profit  drafts,  to  be  explained  later,  it  would  be 
possible  to  close  up  every  year's  business — that 
is  of  every  crop — in  itself,  by  a  complete  ac- 
counting; but  even  should  this  be  deemed  de- 
sirable, such  an  accounting  could  not  be  had 
for  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  year; 
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and  the  exact  status  of  the  reserve  fund  would, 
in  the  meantime,  be  unknown. 

The  reserve  is  available  for  promotive  pur- 
poses— but  how  much  is  it? 

Probably  not  much  more  than  our  estimate 
— 15%  of  our  sales — maybe  less. 

And  what  do  we  want  to  do  with  it? 

Ten  per  cent  on  sales  distributed  to  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
respective  profits,  is  probably  not  too  much  as 
a  bonus  for  the  first  three  years.  That  leaves 
very  little,  if  anything,  for  the  larger  proposi- 
tion— our  salesmen — and  bonus  to  wholesale 
and  retail  sellers — except  in  the  possible  case 
that  the  reserve  is  quite  large  (above  the  esti- 
mate). 

But,  anyway,  this  money  for  salesmen  and 
bonus  to  sellers  cannot  wait  for  the  yearly  ac- 
counting; it  must  be  immediately  available. 
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Here  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  risk  something  "for  the  good  of  the 
cause";  to  draw  on  incentives  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  money  must  be  advanced;  i.  e.,  it  must 
come  out  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  be  paid  back  "when  the  ship  comes 
home" — with  5  per  cent  interest — no  more. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  bonus  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers  be  fixed  at  75  per  cent  (or  100 
per  cent)  of  the  net  reserve — but  in  no  case  to 
exced  10  per  cent  of  the  sales;  to  be  paid  when 
the  year's  crop  has  been  accounted  for  (i.  e., 
that  is,  such  share  of  the  crop  as  we  have 
handled). 

And  that  such  a  bonus  be  paid  on  the  first 
three  crops. 
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It  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  this 
bonus  a  (graduated  one — decreasing  each  year. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  those  dealers 
who  come  to  our  support  first  should  receive 
the  highest  reward.  For  when  the  movement 
"gets  a  swing  on"  the  work  for  all  will  be 
easier. 

If  this  leaves  us  any  balance  in  the  reserve, 
it  may  be  used  to  apply  against  the  money  ad- 
vanced for  our  salesmen — and  for 

BONUS   TO   SALESMEN   AND   CLERKS, 

which  we  propose  to  make  about  as  follows : 

Retail     Wholesale 
sellers.       sellers. 

First  crop 10     %       5     % 

Second  crop 5     %       2^% 

Third   crop 2i^7o       1K% 

17^%        83/4% 
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A  total  of  26^  per  cent  for  three  years — or 
an  average  of  about  9  per  cent — on  a  uniform 
business.  On  a  rapidly  increasing  business  it 
would  be  less;  say  if  the  business  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  1,  2  and  3  it  would  be  an  average 
of  only  73/2  per  cent. 

(By  the  way — we  say  sellers  instead  of 
salesmen  and  clerks ;  because  the  bonus  goes  to 
whoever  makes  the  deal  with  the  purchaser, 
— to  be  proprietor  or  employer.) 


At  the  end  of  the  third  year  (respectively, 
third  crop)  the  bonus  ceases;  it  has  either  ful- 
filled its  purpose — or  else  it  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. 

Out  of  the  net  reserve  fund  (15  per  cent, 

more  or  less)  we  have  paid  a  bonus  to  whole- 
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salers  and  retailers — whatever  amount  this  re- 
serve (with  restrictions)  produced.  It  has  all 
been  consumed — or  a  portion  of  it  has  gone 
towards  liquidating  the  capital  advanced  for 
the  bonus  to  sellers,  and  the  cost  of  our  selling 
organization. 

All  sorts  of  conditions  may  be  foreshadowed 
for  this  period.  For  instance:  the  bonus  to 
sellers  (money  advanced),  with  the  rest  of  the 
New  Way  features,  may  have  turned  out  "hot 
house"  cultivation  of  trade;  and  so  while  the 
business  has  been  very  successful,  it  has 
tended  towards  a  steady  advance  in  the  grow- 
ers' price — and  this  has  eaten  up  our  reserve 
— while  leaving  us  with  a  large  liability  for 
capital  advanced. 

And  now — with  the  "bonus  water"  removed, 
the  hot  house  plant  droops.  And  against  this 
contingency  it  is  wise  to  graduate  the  bonus — 
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so  that  the  third  year  its  withdrawal  will  not 
be  seriously  felt. 

Upon  the  whole  this  would  show  a  rather 
promising  condition. 


Or  the  result  of  our  work  has  been  more  or 
less  neutral;  liability  for  capital  small;  con- 
siderable left-over  reserve — not  much  in  quan- 
tity, but  large  in  percentage  on  the  business 
done;  and  prices  to  growers  still  unsatisfac- 
torv,  etc. 


The  net  reserve  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  will  indicate  the  true  condition  of  the 
industry. 

\Ye  have  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  we 
could  handle  the  distributive  service  on  a 
more  conservative  margin,  giving  more  uni- 
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form  distribution  of  profits  and  avoiding 
waste  of  money,  goods,  energy.  We  may  find, 
however,  that  the  actual  total  amount  of 
money  heretofore  made  in  the  distributive 
service  has  been  too  little;  the  consumer  has 
paid  enough  for  the  goods  and  (through  lack 
of  knowledge)  is  not  willing  to  pay  more. 
Thus  we  should  find  that  our  patient  is  in  a 
very  serious  condition  indeed;  that  it  will  take 
"skingrafting"  or  "blood-infusion"  to  cure 
him.  In  otiier  words,  that  only  financing  for 
a  long-term  "convalescing"  period,  can  save 
the  industry;  through  an  expensive  campaign 
of  advertising  coupled  with  other  high  pres- 
sure methods. 


But  the  most  conservative  forecast  is :  the 
business  is  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition. 
Everything  has  improved  to  an  encouraging 
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degree.  The  liability  for  promotive  capital 
advanced  is  not  alarming.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  largely  sympathetic  with  our  move- 
ment. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  condition  that 
points  clearly  to  advertising.  We  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  distributors — and  they  them- 
selves will  cheerfully  admit  that  advertising 
will  accomplish  what  they  could  not  do — 
could  not  do,  because,  after  all,  we  can  enlist 
but  a  small  share  of  their  time  and  labor  in  our 
cause. 

Advertising  is  powerful — extremely  power- 
ful. The  question  is  not  even  debatable.  It 
is  a  broad  daylight  fact. 

It  cannot  move  mountains — cannot  do  the 
impossible;  cannot  escape  the  neutralizing 
effect  of  coimter  forces.     It  is  simply  a  power 
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that,  like  any  other  force  or  energy,  must  be 
handled  with  discretion — with  due  regard  to 
conditions  and  circumstances. 


We  have  not  accumulated  a  great  fortune. 
On  the  contrary — to  set  this  power  to  work, 
we  are  in  debt  to  our  stockholders. 

But  we  have  a  safe  and  steady  income — pos- 
sibly a  large  income — from  our  annual  net  re- 
serve. 

But  (do  not  forget)  by  the  conditions  of  our 
incorporation  that  income  can  be  used  only  for 
the  good  of  the  industry. 

Just  what  should  now  be  done  with  this  re- 
serve will  of  course  depend  on  circumstances. 
And  yet  certain  definite  plans,  adjusted  to 
various  contingencies,  should  form  a  part  of 
the  original  organization,  and  their  incorpora- 
tors pledged  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
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Thus  a  stipulated  minimum  or  maximum 
percentage  should  be  set  aside  for  liquidating 
the  liability  for  the  promotive  capital  ad- 
vanced during  the  first  three  years,  and  the 
balance  used  for  further  promotive  work; 
most  likely  advertising  in  magazines  and 
newspapers;  to  promote  the  demand  for 
prunes  in  general,  and  of  the  Association 
brand  in  particular. 


We  now  come  to  the  questions — where  and 
how  do  we  obtain  and  pack  our  prunes? 

Santa  Clara  County  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer; San  Jose  is  the  center  of  the  packing 
and  shipping. 

Here  we  find  that,  under  the  stress  of  com- 
petition and  speculation,  co-operation  has 
been  under  way  for  years.  It  has  taken  the 
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form     of     exchanges — numerous     local     ex- 
changes, organized  under  a  head. 

It  controls  quite  a  following  and  so  is  a 
power;  but  does  not  control  all  of  the  supply, 
not  even  in  Santa  Clara  County — and  so  is  vir- 
tually powerless  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

It  has  an  organization  of  some  kind  for  dis- 
tribution— through  commission  houses  in  San 
Francisco — or  through  brokers  in  the  East — 
or  direct  through  the  large  Eastern  houses.  It 
does  not  matter,  just  how  it  is  being  done.  But 
the  market  is  subject  to  serious  disturbances 
and  depression  through  speculative  influ- 
ences ;  there  have  been  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments and  mistakes.  W'e  can't  describe  the 
situation  in  detail — but  here  is  just  one  little 
picture. 
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A  carload  of  prunes  is  shipped  to  a  whole- 
sale grocer,  say  in  "Blanktown."  They  are 
examined  on  arrival — and  look  about  like  sam- 
ples. Are  they  accepted?  Well,  prunes  have 
advanced  5  per  cent.  No  further  question — 
bill  is  paid. 

But  the  next  carload — same  quality  was 
shipped;  but  the  inspection  is  made  through 
colored  glasses — colored  by  the  fact  that 
prunes  have  declined  6  per  cent.  There  may 
even  be  no  intention  to  do  w'rong — but  the  in- 
spection was  biased  and  the  shipment  is  re- 
jected. And  the  broker  in  Blanktown  who  ne- 
gotiated the  sale — does  he  come  to  the  rescue? 
On  which  side  is  Jiis  bread  buttered?  There 
are  but  five  wholesale  grocers  in  Blanktown — 
that's  his  field ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  California  who  are  glad  to  ship  more 
prunes  to  this  grocer  and  the  broker  is  but 
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human.  Some  one  in  California  sustains  a  loss 
— and  directly  or  indirectly  it  falls  on  packers 
and  growers. 

And  "some  one"  makes  up  his  mind  that  the 
world  is  very  wicked  and  that  he'd  better  fight 
the  devil  with  fire;  and  then  there  is  more 
"sinning"  all  along  the  line;  and  more  demor- 
alization and  bitterness  and  worry. 


But  in  Santa  Clara  County  we  find  a  more 
or  less  co-operative  organization — and  co- 
operation is  our  cardinal  principle.  The  or- 
ganization may  have  for  its  purpose  to  ad- 
vance prices  by  merely  controlling  the  supply, 
and  with  this  we  have  no  svinpathy,  because  it 
is  wrong — wrong  because  futile. 

But  we  find  a  certain  degree  of  power  and 
concentration  here — and  whether  its  original 
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purpose  (or  rather  the  method)  is  right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  unwise,  we  want  to  enhst  this 
power  on  our  side. 

We  find  knowledge  and  experience — and 
facilities  for  packing  and  shipping;  and  these 
are  forces  we  don't  want  to  waste,  but  rather 
husband  and  develop.  i 

And  we  will  try  to  get  this  co-operation  not 
by  force,  or  fooling  or  cajoling  or  bulldozing 
— but  by  showing  every  one  concerned — (who 
can  understand)  that  we  are  working  for  his 
best  interest,  because  we  see  our  own  inter- 
ests (not  all  financial)  interwoven  with  his. 

So  we  begin  by  "tieing  our  ship"  to  existing 
exchanges,  if  we  may.  We  make  fair  arrange- 
ments to  get  our  supplies  through  those  ex- 
changes— and  have  them  graded  and  packed 
and  shipped  from  those  packing  and  ware- 
houses. 
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What  prices  are  we  to  pay? 

Shall  they  fix  us  a  price  for  the  season  for 
whatever  \ve  can  use?  Or  shall  we  contract 
for  a  minimum  quantity,  with  option  for 
more,  at  a  given  price? 

But  either  of  these  would  be  speculation;  we 
cannot  presume  to  inject  the  very  poison  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate  from  the  system ;  we 
must  not  gamble,  even  in  thought  with  the 
price. 

The  forces  of  demoralization  will  keep  at 
work — but  we  must  hold  our  steady  course; 
they  may  inflate  or  they  may  depress,  but  that 
does  not  concern  us  at  all.  By  and  by,  when 
we  get  a  good  grip  on  the  situation  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  Way  will  be  felt — a  rational, 
normal,  wholesome  influence,  comparing  with 
the  speculative  factors  as  good  food  with  alco- 
hol. 
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\Ye  draw  our  supplies  just  as  we  need  them 
from  week  to  week. 

Our  price  is  to  be  the  general  average  of 
the  market  for  the  entire  season,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Exchange. 

If  40,000,000  lbs.  have  been  sold  (for  the  same 
quality— standard)    at  2V2C.     100  X 

and  20,000,000  lbs.  have  been  sold  (for  the  same 
quality — standard)    at  S'jc.       55  X 

and  15,000,000  lbs.  have  been  sold  (for  the  same 
quality    standard)    at 3c.       45  X 

75)    200  (2% 

Then  our  price  for  the  season's  pack  will  be 
2  2-3  cents  per  pound. 


But  our  price  will  not  be  known  till  the  close 
of  the  season;  in  the  meantime,  what  do  we 
pay? 

Agree  upon  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  our 
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purchases  at  current  prices;  enough  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  Exchanges  owing  us 
or  we  owing  them  much  money  at  the  close  of 
the  season. 


But  when  it  comes  to  grading  our  prunes 
we  should  aim  to  improve  upon  the  present 
system. 

"Prune  education"  has  progressed  no 
farther  as  yet  than  classifying  by  size — done  by 
a  machine.  And  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  prunes  differ  in  flavor  and  "meatiness" 
according  to  dift'ering  conditions  of  climate, 
soil  and  cultivation.  They  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  nature  if  this  were  not  so.  It  is 
essential  that  we  give  to  consumers  correct 
and  uniform  money  value — that  a  package 
which  we  label  as  best,  contains  really  the  best 
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grade.  So  we  have  to  change  this  system  of 
grading  as  far  as  our  brand  is  concerned — • 
and  this  will  require  the  employment  of  in- 
spectors, who  by  tasting — and  possibly  other 
tests- — grade  our  prunes  according  to  quality 
as  well  as  to  size. 

These  men  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
trained  experts — thoroughly  able  and  reliable. 

We  would  have  but  one  brand  and  desig- 
nate the  different  grades  by  stars — say  from 
1  to  5. 


*good  **better  ***fine 

****finer  *****finest 


We  settle  definitely  upon  the  features  and 
factors  of  quality  and  size  that  shall  constitute 
our  standard  under  the  respective  stars — and 
of  course  our  inspectors  must  understand 
these  standards  as  experts. 
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Wc  exclude  anything  below  "good" — a  cer- 
tain definite  standard  of  qualify  and  sice 
which  we  designate  by  one  star.  If  we  handle 
lower  grades  at  all  it  will  be  only  in  bulk. 
The  idea  is:  our  brand  stands  for  fair  money 
value.  But  the  very  low  grades  cannot  stand 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  distribution  as  out- 
lined by  us  in  the  foregoing,  and  remain  good 
value  to  consumer. 

They  will  not  stand  the  cost  of  packing  in 
cartons?  A  natural  thought — but  wrong! 
Packing  in  cartons  does  not  add  to  the  expense; 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  reduce  the  expense. 
It  merely  shifts  it — from  the  retail  store  to  the 
packing  room. 

The  separate  weighing  out  of  the  prunes  by 
the  retail  grocer  and  putting  them  even  into 
flimsy  paper  bags ;  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
bulk  goods — represents  a  larger  sum  by  far 
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than  tlie  cost  of  cartons,  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities; and  of  packing  done  in  an  organized, 
methodical  and  therefore  economical  manner. 

If  therefore  we  handle  low  grade  prunes  in 
bulk — or  bulk  prunes  at  all,  it  can  be  only  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  And,  in  the  same  manner 
we  might  pack  in  cartons,  under  a  different 
brand,  prunes  graded,  as  now,  by  sizes  only; 
and  use  these  to  cut  prices  and  demoralize 
profits  on  such  goods — and  so  direct  the  dis- 
tributive energy  to  our  true  brand — through 
the  attraction  of  better  profit. 

It  would  be  a  case  of  necessity  justifying 
war  measures.  At  worst  it  would  only  be  using 
methods  that  are  now  considered  legitimate, 
to  promote  methods  that  alone  are  really  legit- 
imate. 
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The  establishment  of  standards  of  quahty, 
independent  of  size  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy 
matter.  But  as  the  main  purpose  of  our  under- 
taking is  furthering  the  industry,  we  must  not 
ask  first  "how  hard"  but  "how  important?" 

(1) — It  is  highly  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  prune  cultivation.  This  fact 
will  be  conceded  without  argument — 
though  not  perhaps  without  a  thought. 

(2) — It  is  important  to  the  success  of  "The 
New  Way."  Rational  classification  will 
be  our  own  particular  trump  card.  It  will 
take  us  out  of  direct  competition  with 
bulk,  or  other  package  prunes. 


To  successfully  establish — or  rather  to  de- 
velop these  standards — to  get  them  right  and 
keep  them  right;  and,  further,  to  be  sure  that 


our  goods  are  packed  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject  at  any- 
given  time;  we  must  be  able  to  keep  close 
watch  on  the  work  of  our  inspectors. 

This  will  require  that  each  carton  or  box  be 
marked  in  some  way  to  show  what  inspector 
had  charge  of  the  grading. 

Another  system  of  mmibering  (to  be  de- 
scribed presently)  will  also  tell  us  about  when 
the  grading  and  packing  was  done. 

This  will  enable  us  to  trace  all  errors  or 
carelessness  (and.  vice  versa,  conscientious  and 
good  work)  to  their  proper  source. 


Nothing  in  this  paper  has  been  said  about 
protecting  the  prunes  against  deterioration  in 
quality. 
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That  matter  may  more  wisely  be  left  to  those 
who  will  handle  the  proposition,  as  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  made  the  industry 
their  life  study. 

We  surely  have  equal  opportunities  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  thought  and  ex- 
perience on  the  subject — both  for  getting  the 
supplies,  manner  of  packing  and  distribution. 

We  know  that  California  has  been  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  prunes  for  years — we 
know  they  go  into  consumption  in  bulk — we 
may  safely  assert  that  suitable  small  packages 
will  take  the  prunes  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer in  an  improved  way. 
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The  foregoing  is  of  course  merely  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  points  connected  with  the 
production  of  our  package. 

And  we  have  before  pointed  out  the  leading 
feature  of  the  distributive  side.  It  now  re- 
mains to  elucidate  and  make  further  deduc- 
tions. 


Our  system  recognizes  but  one  price  and  one 
sale — that  to  the  consumer.  All  the  other  fac- 
tors are  agents  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

No  one  else  really  buys  and  sells,  or  owns 
the  goods,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  words.    We 
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(the  Association)  do — but  simply  as  the  uni- 
fied personahty  of  the  producers. 

"Money-back"  is  the  logical  unavoidable 
conclusion. 

But  Money-back  is  already  an  old  idea! 

Yes  money-back  to  consumer;  refunding  to 
him  direct  the  money  paid  for  goods  returned. 

That's  a  measure  adopted  to  establish  con- 
fidence. It  is,  in  a  way,  liberatlity — since  it 
applies  to  broken  packages.  It  is  logically  ap- 
plicable only  to  trial  packages. 

But  "money-back"  from  wholesaler  to  re- 
tailer; and  from  "manufacturer"  (or  pro- 
ducer's agent)  to  wholesaler;  on  any  goods  at 
any  time — that's  not  old;  and  it  rests  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  than  the  other;  has  in  fact  no 
connection  with  it. 

It  means  that,  as  there  is  really  no  sale  it  is 
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virtually  a  consignment.  True,  the  value  of 
the  goods  must  be  deposited  within  a  stated 
time;  but  when  the  goods  are  returned  from 
B  to  A,  the  money  (if  deposited)  is  returned 
from  A  to  B. 

If  B  cannot  distribute  the  goods — or  doesn't 
want  to — or  doesn't  do  it  in  accordance  with 
agreement — his  services  are  not  wanted  and  he 
is  discharged. 

We  don't  want  dissatisfied  customers — zue 
don't  zvant  dissatisfied  help.  So  our  plan  in- 
cludes : 

(1) — Money-back  to  consumer;  money-back 
at  any  time  and  for  any  or  no  reason. 

(2) — Money-back  to  dealers — resting  on  the 
assumption  that  the  dealer  is  not  a  pur- 
chaser, but  virtually  an  agent  or  employe, 
having  our  goods  in  trust.     A  return  of 
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deposit  money  upon  return  of  the  goods 
and  of  course  the  privilege  to  return  any 
goods  not  yet  paid  for. 

Does  this  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  un- 
scrupulous? No  more  than  the  average  in 
business.     Not  as  much. 

Do  we,  and  our  agents,  the  wholesalers, 
under  this  system  require  a  more  rigid  credit 
system — to  exercise  great  care  whom  we  trust  ? 

No! — less  than  the  average:  we  deal  with 
but  one  party;  we  know  him  pretty  well;  he 
has  his  failings,  but  he  is  largely  misunder- 
stood and  therefore  abused. 

His  name  is  "Human  Nature." 

Everybody  who  has  ever  tried  it  has  found 
that  he  (Human  Nature)  responds  to  sincer- 
ity and  fairness — if  he  sees  it — and  recognizes 
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it;   i.   e.,   sincerity  and   fairness,   clearly   dis- 
played and  without  disguise. 

This  is  not  sentiment — it  is  virtually  a  mat- 
ter of  cold  statistics;  not  "poetry"  but  a  safe 
commercial  factor. 

The  details  of  operation  (as  to  this  feature) 
may  be  left  till  later. 


Heretofore  we  have  assumed  that  the  right 
way  is  to  distribute  our  goods  through  whole- 
saler and  retailer. 

But  why  not  direct  to  the  consumer  ? 

Or  why  not  direct  to  the  retailer? 

And  if  to  the  wholesaler — why  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  af  large — rather  than  through  the 
large  and  leading  distributing  houses  in  San 
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Francisco,    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Boston? 


A  superficial  objection  to  the  idea  of  dis- 
tributing direct  to  consumers  would  l)e  that 
the  goods  are  too  bulky;  transportation  costs 
make  that  prohibitive. 

But  the  real  objection  is  that  this  method  is 
zvroug;  if  it  were  riglif — right  in  l)usiness  prin- 
ciple— then  the  consumer,  the  public,  should 
rightfully  bear  this  heavy  expense. 

We  cannot  have  one  system  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  nails;  and  another  for  laces  or  jewelry; 
and  another  for  clothing;  and  another  for 
prunes  and  raisins. 

The  only  different  system  that  is  right  is 
that  which  arises  from  necessity — uncontroU- 
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able  and  unchangeable  necessity ;  such  as  the 
fact  that  the  respective  goods  are  perishable. 


Through  a  short  cut,  or  a  roundabout, 
course  of  reasoning  ( according  to  our  state  of 
mind)  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  consumer  needs  a  retail  store;  somezcliat 
on  the  order  we  now  find  them. 

And  that  the  retailer  needs  the  larger  dis- 
tributive factor — the  wholesale  grocers;  soiiie- 
zchat  as  we  find  them  todav. 

And  again;  the  wholesaler  needs  a  base  of 
supplies  nearer  home  than  California  or  Eu- 
rope. At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory  sj'S- 
tem  here ;  that  is,  the  distributive  system  is  not 
yet  perfectly  organiaed.  That's  why  we  have 
so  many  "importing  wholesale  grocers"  and 
"importing  grocers." 
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There  is  need  of  bases  of  supplies  for  wliat 
is  now  tlie  "ordinary  run"'  of  wholesale  gro- 
cers. These  bases  should  he  located  accord- 
ing to  gcograpliical  and  transporting  condi- 
tions. Upon  the  average  that  means,  the  large 
cities — but  for  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of 
our  system.  If  for  instance  Indianapolis  or  Co- 
liiiidnis  have  better  geographical  positions  and 
local  transportation  facilities  than  Chicago  or 
Cleveland — then  those  cities  should  be  the 
large  distributing  points. 

In  an  ideal  distrilnitive  organization,  there- 
fore, there  would  l)c  a  logical  place  for  a 
larger  distributive  factor  than  the  ordinary 
wholesale  grocer — standing  between  him  and 
the  manufacturer  and  producer.  But  of 
course  such  a  factor  could  only  deal  with 
wholesale  grocers — not  with  retailers. 

In  the  preserved  fruit  industry  we  actually 
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hare  these  factors:  the  big  wholesalers  and 
commission  houses  of  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  Chicago,  etc.     But  the  great  flaws  are: 

(A) — They  are  also  mere  wholesalers;  sell- 
ing to  retailers  within  as  large  a  zone  as 
they  can  possibly  reach. 

(B) — They  are  speculators — no  more  so 
than  other  business  men — but  their  spec- 
ulative tendency  is  intensified  by  their 
large  opportunities — larger  field — larger 
power. 

This  factor  we  cannot  change  at  once — 
they  will  be  "A"  and  "B"  for  some  time  to 
come.  And  so  zve  cannot  use  them,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  willing  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
mere  ivliolcsalcrs — on  a  non-speculative  plan 
— with  their  operations  confined  to  their  indi- 
vidual jo»r.  But  the  need  of  these  distribu- 
tive bases  exists  just  the  same  and  zve  must  fill 
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it.     It  may  require    100 — or  50 — or  only  25 
to  cover  the  United  States. 

We  must  establish  warehousing,  or  distrib- 
utive points. 


So  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  in  look- 
ing for  distributive  help  is,  that  we  can  expect 
no  co-operation  from  the  big  "leaders"  (they 
are  }iof  leaders)  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
other  large  centers. 

They  will  promptly  recognize  that  our  plan 
is  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  concentration  of 
financial  and  commercial  pozvcr. 

Prunes  and  raisins  will  not  lireak  their 
backs.  But  the  system  that  is  good  for  prunes 
and  raisins  will  eventually  be  found  good  not 
only  for  all  grocery  goods,  but  for  all  mer- 
chandise. 
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And  so  we  will  have  the  opposition  not  only 
of  the  "large"  wholesale  grocers — but  of  con- 
centrationlsis  in  general;  including  that  part 
of  the  press  which  is  on  their  side. 


We  must  deal  with  wholesale  grocers  who 
are  willing  to  limit  their  operations  to  their 
proper  zones,  as  defined  by  freight  rates.  And 
we  define  these  zones  by  paying  freight  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  and  charging  this  to  the  cost 
of  the  goods. 

If  we  establish  a  large  number  of  distribut- 
ing points  we  need  to  pay  freight  only  to  those 
points. 


And  just  in  the  same  measure  as  we  incur 
the  antagonism  of  the  large  factors  we  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  smaller  ones. 
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Numerically  they  are  much  larger  than  the 
others. 

And  their  distributive  power  (under  nor- 
mal conditions)  is  in  proportion  to  their  nu- 
merical strength.  And  our  system  tends  to 
gradually  establish  these  normal  conditions. 


Now  if  all  this  were  known  and  understood 
by  these  ordinary  wholesale  grocers;  and  if 
they  had  both  the  ability  and  the  inclination 
to  take  the  message  to  the  retailer— then  we 
should  require  only  brokers,  more  or  less  auto- 
matic— inexpensive  factors;  to  take  orders  and 
look  after  details  of  shipments,  collections,  etc. 

Here  is  the  first  need  of  promotive  expense; 
something  beyond  the  schedule  of  costs  and 
profits  heretofore  considered. 
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We  can  do  something  with  zvrifing  and 
prUitiiig:  perhaps  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. But  even  an  enthusiast  on  this  sub- 
ject must  admit  that,  under  present  conditions, 
this  method  is  insutificient. 

We  must  have  salesmen — missionaries — 
missionary  salcsni en. 

To  construct  the  right  kind  of  missionary 
organization  is  of  course  a  separate  subject- 
important  and  difificult  enough  to  be  separate. 

It  is  enough  to  say  right  here  that  the  "aver- 
age" salesman  is  insufficient ;  and  that,  who- 
ever is  in  charge  of  constructing  such  an  or- 
ganization should  be  specially  fitted  for  the 
"job" — by  ability  and  successful  experience. 


What  will  be  the  work  of  these  missionary 
salesmen  ? 


To  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
wholesale  grocers ;  and  as  they  are  coming  not 
with  "a  special  deal  on  prunes,"  but  with  a  new 
way  to  do  business,  they  will  not  have  an  easy 
task  getting  the  right  kind  of  an  audience,  or 
having  obtained  it,  to  keep  it  long  enough. 

And  then  even  a  careful  presentation  of  the 
subject  will  not  have  the  desired  result  with 
everybody.  Many  wholesale  grocers  think 
themselves  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  just 
described  as  being  necessarily  arrayed  against 
the  new  way.  There  is  no  straight  line  to  be 
drawn  between  the  wholesaler  who  is  deter- 
mined to  cover  a  large  field  and  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  a  natural  zone.  New  York  and 
Chicago,  for  instance,  want  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States  and  every 
wholesale  house,  wherever  located,  wants  to 
cover  just  as  much  as  in  its  opinion  it  ]irofit- 
al)lv  can. 
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And  with  such  salesmen,  whose  employers 
and  whose  personal  co-operation  has  been  se- 
cured, our  men  will  probably  have  to  travel  for 
a  little  while — to  assist  them  in  properly  in- 
troducing the  proposition  to  the  retailer. 

And  again :  as  these  missionary  men  cannot 
be  kept  in  the  field  permanently,  they  must 
find  for  us  reliable,  permanent  representatives. 

And  as  they  cannot  cover  the  entire  field 
themselves,  they  may  have  to  be  able  to  find 
efficient,  reliable  assistants  during  the  mission- 
ary period. 


SYSTEM  OF  NUMBERING. 

The  most  important  detail  method  proposed 
for  this  plan  is  a  system  of  case  and  package 
numbering. 
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Every  case  of  goods  is  to  bear  a  consecutive 
number,  and  the  corresponding  number  is  to 
appear  an  each  package  in  that  case. 

We  can  afford  to  be  extravagant  with  num- 
bers— and  so  we  can  set  aside  a  different  set 
(1-4  millions,  5-9  millions,  10-14  millions,  15- 
19  millions,  etc.)  for  each  grade  of  our  goods. 
This  can  be  further  differentiated  (if  desir- 
able) according  to  size  of  packages. 

The  year,  or  crop,  is  designated  by  a  figure 
or  a  letter. 

The  invoices  and  records  from  us  to  East- 
ern warehouses  and  from  there  to  wholesalers 
and  then  to  retailers  will  show  these  case  num- 
bers; and  so  far  as  profitable  these  numbered 
cases  will  be  shipped  in  consecutive  order. 

And  the  profit-draft  for  the  retailer  will 
also  bear  the  number  of  the  case  to  which  it 


belongs. 
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At  our  office  we  will  keep  a  set  of  record 
cards  (size  about  10x14),  each  containing 
about  120  lines,  numbered  consecutively — 
giving  us  room  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
120  cases  on  each  card.  (These  figures  are 
not  absolute — they  are  given  merely  to  show 
that  such  a  system  will  not  be  large  and 
bulky.) 

To  these  cards  will  be  transferred  the  rec- 
ords of  shipments  as  far  as  wholesale  grocers ; 
then  the  wholesale  salesmen's  bonus  report; 
the  retailers'  profit-draft;  and  the  retail  sellers' 
bonus  report. 

These  cards  will  then  show  us : 

(1) — When  was  case  shipped   to  warehouse 
and  which  warehouse? 


(2) — When  was  case  shipped  from  warehouse 
:o       wh 
where  ? 


to       wholesale       grocers — to       whom — 
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(3) — To  what  retailer  in  what    place    were 
they  shipped. 

(4) — Was  the  profit-draft  collected  and 
promptly? 

(5) — What  wholesale  salesman  or  broker  col- 
lected bonus  on  that  case? 

(6) — Was  wholesale  bonus  collected — or  was 
it  collected  twice? 

(7) — Was  the  retail  bonus  collected — was  it 
collected  on  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
packages  than  the  case  contained? 

(8) — Who  were  the  retail  sellers  who  col- 
lected that  bonus? 

(Questions  5  and  8  can  be  answered  by  a 
system  of  numbering  and  filing  the  bonus  re- 
ports as  received.) 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  as 
to  how  valuable  this  information  will  be  and 
how  it  enables  us  to  make  up  important  statis- 
tics, keep  a  firm  grasp  on  every  detail  of  the 
distribution,  to  properly  regard  good  service, 
and  guard  against  mistakes,  dishonesty  and  in- 
competency. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
record,  valuable  (and  even  essential)  as  it  is, 
does  not  involve  large  expense.  The  whole 
system  of  numbering  and  recording  is  simple 
and  automatic,  and  therefore  comparatively 
inexpensive. 


It  is  of  course  understood  that  we  will  have 
to  furnish  the  sellers  with  blank  forms  (little 
record  books)  with  capacity  to  account  for, 
say,  100  or  200  packages;  and  they  can  collect 
the  bonus  as  soon  as  book  is  filled  and  properly 
filled  out. 


And  these  little  blank  books  will  provide  a 
means  to  carry  our  "message"  again  and  again 
to  the  sellers — our  most  important  allies — by 
a  stirring  talk  by  way  of  preface  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  the  "New  Way." 


END 
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